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MR. TURNBULL. 


Our readers are in possession of the fact that Mr. Turnbull visited 
the Bahamas in the course of the summer, in order to make in- 
quiries which should facilitate the liberation of British subjects 
held as slaves in Cuba. The following extract of a letter from the 
Rev. H. Capern, a Baptist missionary at Nassau, details some sub- 
sequent proceedings of much interest, concerning which we shall 
await with anxiety more complete information. 


Nassau, N. P., Bahamas, November 5th, 1842. 

In August last Mr. Turnbull visited Nassau. He had received from our 
government an official paper respecting some British subjects held in slavery 
in Cuba, who bad been carried thither from the Bahamas during the time of 
slavery—carried thither in direct contravention of an act that had passed the 
English Parliament, for the purpose of preventing the exportation of slaves 
toa foreign port or country. The intent of the act was clearly obvious ; 
but, one section not being so declaratory as it should have been, these men, 
(the slave owners) always distinguished for works of supererogation, availed 
themselves of the defect in the letter, most flagrantly to violate the spirit 
of the law. At different times, therefore, hundreds of slaves were removed 
to Cuba, where they, or their descendants, still are. 

Tmmediately after Mr. T'urnbull’s arrival here, he commenced his inqui- 
ries in order to learn who had been carried away, and by whom. A large 
number of persons appeared to give evidence, some of whom had children 
there, others parents, brothers, and sisters. Some had themselves been 
there, and could give the names of fellow-slaves whom they left, and who 
' are now groaning beneath the iron yoke. It was proved but too clearly that 
a gentleman holding an office in the Court of Vice Admiralty had British 
subjects as slaves on his estate at Cuba. Mr. ‘Turnbull, thinking that he 
should be able to identify them and obtain their liberation, or, if not all, 
some one or two who would extend and increase the evidence already 
supplied, and hoping too to be able to visit several islands of the colony, 
from which the people had been carried, and thus collect more facts, left 
Wassau in the beginning of the month of October. On the 16th of the 
month they reached Gibara; but the sloop did not enter the harbour until 
Mr. Turnbull had been on shore, and ascertained of the proper officer if she 
might do so, to which he at once assented. Accordingly the sloop entered 
and was moored, but the crew weré not to be allowed to come on shore. 
Mr. Turnbull was about to procure the usual securities for the crew, but 
the officer, or commandant, told him that there was no necessity for his 
being at the trouble of getting securities, for that he himself would be 
answerable for them. But all these movements were preconcerted, for 
they had been apprized by some one at Nassau of bis coming, and of all 
that he had done there. 

Mr. Turnbult had to go sixty miles inland to visit the estate. He obtained 
a horse, and was accompanied by three military men. He soon found that 
he was a prisoner, and not at liberty to go where he chose. He was taken 
before the governor of the district, where his passport was demanded, which 
he produced, and this, contrary to all international law, was taken altogether 
from him ; and my informant tells me, that it was only by showing the 
firmest determination that he obtained a copy of it. 

_ No sooner had Mr. Turnbull left the harbour than the commandant, with 
his soldiers, boarded the sloop, and made the crew prisoners. The next 
day Mr. Turnbull’s valet, the captain, and the pilot were taken on shore, 
and put into the stocks. ‘The gg Sa tg the rest of the crew were taken 
from the sloop and imprisoned. Two days were these innocent men, British 
subjects, confined in a filthy narrow cell, knowing the want of both bread 
and water. On Mr. Turnbull’s return from the interior he was made 
acquainted with the perfidy of the commandant, and, on his evincing deep 
feeling for the unoffending crew, the officials grinned satisfaction at their 
sufferings. 

Mr. Turnbull’s valet had with him a large number of books ; most, indeed 
all, of them were religious, except an English grammar. He had also a large 
number of Spanish tracts, which he had received from the Baptist Mission 
at Nassau; also a bible, and a ‘ Companion to the Bible:’ all these they took 
away, and still retain. * * * * * * 

Mr, Turnbull, when the sloop was sent away from Cuba, was thePrin the 
hands of the Spanish authorities, who were about to take him to Havana, 
to subject him to an examination and deal with bim accordingly. Some of 





the old slave-holders at Nassau, I am told, were overjoyed at the good 
news of his captivity, and his friends are thinkiag of the possible issne with 
anxious feeling ; but Mr. Turnbull was confident he should be at Nassau 
about three weeks from that date, October 25th, 

I shall be happy, if at Nassau when he returns, to give other and further 
particulars of this daring outrage onthe liberty of British subjects, and on 
an agent of the British government. Surely, these blustering slave-owners 
—these people long notorious for iron-heartedness, treachery, and faith- 
lessness—will not be permitted to insult an accredited officer of a mighty 
people with impunity. 

Some indemnification should be made to the crew for their two days’ 
suffering in their dark aid filthy cell, during a part of which time their 
feet were made fast in the stocks. 


(Signed) H. Carvery, Baptist Missionary. 





MR. MATTHEW FORSTER. 


Tue three numbers of the Berwick Advertiser, the receipt of 
which we acknowledged in our last, were sent, not to the Anti- 
slavery Office, but to that of our publisher, with the following 
words written on the inside of the envelope :—‘ Sent by order of 
Mr. Forster, in reply to the calumnies which he understands the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter has been engaged in circulating in behalf of 
Dr. Madden. 16th November, 1842.” In the course of his letter 
inserted in the Advertiser of November the 12th, Mr. Forster 
makes a strong protestation of acting under a “sense of personal 
dignity,” of the influence of which we presume the courteous 
notification above cited is an example. 

The object of Mr. Fcwster’s letter, in the paper we have just 
named, is to defend himself against the charges brought in the 
document now so well known as Dr. Madden’s Report ; and our 
having printed some extracts from that document is—and must 
be, for we have done nothing else in relation to this subject—the 
sole ground on which he has forwarded his defence to us. He is 
— to call our doing so “ circulating calumnies” against him ; 

y which it is clear he means that no journalist may presume to 
insert in its columns the whole or a part of a eaigesrige es. xcamly 
if it touches Mr. Matthew Forster, without his high displeasure. 
It may perhaps be that this gentleman further intends to designate 
us as those *coadjutors” of, Dr. Madden who “deal only in 
slanderous and cowardly insinuation, never daring to meet the 
objects of their attacks openly and fairly.” Were it so, we should 
just reply, first, that we clearly have not dealt in “ insinuation,” 
since we have done nothing but publish the explicit statements of 
Dr. Madden. Secondly, that we have as yet made no “attack” 
at allon Mr. Forster, or any other party, and therefore cannot 
have made a “cowardly” one. And, thirdly, that whether Dr. 
Madden’s charges against Forster and Smith, and other mercantile 
houses, be “ slanderous” or not, isa point not absolutely decided 
by the assertion of Mr. Forster himself. 

But since this gentleman has so far condescended as to put his 
defence into our Saad let us bestow upon it a few moments’ con- 
sideration. It looks (as the Yankees would say) lengthy ; 
and, upon computation, we find that it occupies three very long 
columns and a-half of closely printed ‘matter. By far the 
greater part of it, however, consists of matter very far from rele- 
vant to the defence of Mr. Forster. It is principally made up of 
abuse of other parties—abuse, for example, of the late ministers, 
of the present ministers, of the Morning Chrenicle, of M. Schel- 
cher, of “the Stephen and Macaulay clique,” of the Niger 
expeditionists, and of the destroyers of the slave-barracoons ; but 
above all, and at great length, of Dr. Madden himself. Now we 


beg to say, that, if the whole of this abuse were immaculate . 


truth, it would avail nothing towards the vindication of Mr. 
Matthew Forster. Asa part of his defence it is utterly worthless, 
and his thrusting it forward can have no other effect—it had 
probably no other design—than to divert and mystify the mind 
of the reader. 

That which really does pertain to the vindication of Mr. 
Forster consists of two parts ; the one an explanation of a par- 
ticular fact, the other the assertion of a general principle. e 
will bestow a word or two on both these. The particular fact is 
that there were deals on board the Robert Heddle when she 
traded at Whydah, and that these were sold to the slave-dealers, 
Mr. Forster explains that these deals had been sent out for a 
missionary at Cape Coast ; but that the captain, not knowing this, 
took them on to Whydah, where he was glad to get rid of them 
to any purchaser. If we admit this explanation, we then say, 
that it avails only for the particular article, namely, the deals, and 
leaves untouched the general fact of the trading at Whydah, 
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which is the broad ground of Dr. Madden’s accusation. We come 
therefore, to the general principle. 
mis-states the ease, when he says, “ The 


Mr. Forster artfully nel 
ground of Dr. Madden’s charges against the British traders on the 
coast of Africa was, that the slave-dealers occasionally purchased 
of them with palm-oil or dollars.” Not so, Mr. Forster. 
ground of Dr. Madden's cherge is, that the British traders 
sell goods to slave-dealers, knowing them to be such. The fact 
that such trade is carried on is not only stated by Dr. Madden, 
but fully admitted by Captain Maclean, the governor of Cape 
Coast Castle; this it is, specifically and exclusively, of which 
complaint is made ; and this, if there be any point in Mr, Forster’s 
letter, he must be understood to defend. What, then, are his 
words! Let the reader ponder them, 


The answer of the British trader was in the first place that it is impossible 
to know a slave-dealer by his looks ; secondly, that if he is even known 
to be a slave-dealer, it is the more desirable to engage him in lawful in 
preference to unlawful trade ; thirdly, that any attempt to discriminate 

urchasers could not be practically carried out without putting an end to 
British trade on the coast of Africa entirely ; and even then humanity would 
gain nothing by the sacrifice, because the trade would be merely transferred 
to foreigners, who would carry it on with less regard than British subjects 
to the extirpation of the slave-trade, 


The first of these particulars is obviously irrelevant. When 
the charge is that you trade with a slave-dealer, knowing him to 
be such, to say, “it is impossible to know a slave-dealer by his 
looks,” is a mere evasion and impertinence. The sccond par- 
ticular is to the point, but it is not valid. It cannot be admitted, 
that to supply a slave-dealer with cottons, muskets, and gun- 
powder, for the purchase of slaves, is doing anything towards 
* engaging him in lawful in preference to unlawful trade :” but 
if it could, it would avail nothing, inasmuch as the question is not 
what is desirable, but what is lawful. It is no answer to a charge 
of illegal trading, to say that it is useful. The third particular 
divides itself into two—the former being a mere appeal to the 
cupidity of mercantile men, and the other a repetition of the old 
argument for stealing slaves and apples, that, if we do not do it, 
some one else will. And this is gravely put forth as a defence 
against Dr. Madden’s charge of illegal trading ! 

We are quite aware that the present attorney-gencral, Sir F. 
Pollock, has given his opinion that trading with slave-dealers, 
knowing them to be such, is not a viclation of British law ; but 
this, although it creates a present difficulty arising out of con- 
flicting views of legal authorities, can be of no service to Mr. 
Forster and the British merchants, since it is an opinion given 
after the fact, and contrary to what had previously been supposed 
to be the law. So far is Dr. Madden from havin any ache 
responsibility in this matter, that it was the admitted and believed 
unquestionable illegality of an act of such trading, discovered by 
the British commissioners at Sierra Leone, in the case of aca 
tured slaver, which originated the commission of inquiry. As the 
law was then confidently held by all parties to be, British merchants 
trading with slave-dealers, known to be such, were actirig illegally. 
This is the entire charge brought by Dr. Madden against the 
merchants ; and Mr. Forster has produced not the shadow of 
available vindication. 

In concluding this article we may add, that we have seen Cap- 
tain Maclean’s animadversions on Dr. Madden’s Report, inserted 
in the Morning Herald, We may notice it at some length here- 
after. At present, we shall only quote this gentleman’s propo- 
sition “ for the settlement of the question” of slavery on the Gold 
Coast. It is as follows :—‘ Let an act of parliament be d, 
disuniting these settlements from Sierra Leone, constituting the 
whole territory now under our control into a colony, and placing 
it, with regard to native domestic slavery, on the same footing as 
the East Indies!” Yet ty Maclean says he is “as zealous 
an opponent of slavery as” Dr. Madden! 





NOTICE OF “REMARKS ON THE EMANCIPATION OF 
THE NEGROS IN SURINAM,” CONTAINED IN THE 
oft toa” AMSTERDAMSCHE COURANT, OCTOBER 
~~ > ° 


WE now pass on, according to the intimation given in our last 
paper, to notice the contents of the work to which the writer in 
the Nieuwe Amsterdamsche Courant appears to attach great im- 
portance, entitled The Island of Trinidad. 
_ We find a large part of the contents of this volume transferred 
into the parliamentary papers relative tv the West Indies, which 
are before us ; adeputation from the Agricultural and Immigration 
Society having waitedjon the lieutenant-governor of Trinidad, with 
a request that a copy of the evidence taken before a committee of 
that society which forms the staple of The Island of Trinidad should 
be transmitted to the then secretary for the colonies, Lord John 
Russell, which request was complied with. We are also fur- 
nished in the same papers with a correspondence between certain 
sa belonging to the Agricultural and Immigration 
iety and the governor, or his representative ; and, lastly, with 
a report of the sub-committee of this society, all of which we 


are also contained in the pamphlet called The Island of 


We shall content ourselves with some examination of the first 
two parts of a scheme to promote immigration, containing the 
ence and evidence. The a which is principally or 

nters’ sentiments, does not 


corres 
entirely confined to an enunciation of p 








appear to us to require any notice beyond that which may be inci- 
dentally given in observations on the other portion of the contents 
of The Island of Trinidad, 

We are glad to learn from the correspondence, that the follow- 
ing a » dated the 18th of March, 1841, addressed to the hon. 

. H. Burnley, was made by the colonial secretary of Trinidad, 
on behalf of the governor, to a request that the latter would assist 
the committee of the Agricultural and Immigration Society in ob- 
taining the testimony of the clergy, magistrates, and public officers 
of the island :-— 

“His Excellency is most happy to comply with this request, 
and has directed the public officers to give the fullest information 
in their power, but recommends, in order to insure the most im- 
partial reply, that the questions intended to be put should be sent 
through this office.” 

The committee of the Agricultural and Immigration Society 
having, however, determined not to submit to the mode pointed 
out by the governor for securing impartial evidence, and having 
offered objections to such a course, a second letter, in reply to one 
from Mr. Losh, secretary to the Agricultural Society, was written 
on behalf of the governor, which we copy :— 

**T put your letter before the governor, and he has now before 
him your note to me, but he is much engaged in preparing for the 
packet. His Excellency, however, says that the case does not 
appear in any new light before him ; and, although he does not 
object to any public officer being examined, he cannot permit the 
stipendiary magistrates to be brought out of their districts to attend 
a committee of the Agricultural Society. ‘there are one or two 
close to Port of Spain, who he imagines could always be found 
without interfering with their duties.” 

We now come to the evidence which was given before Mr. 
Burnley, a planter, improperly called by. the correspondent of the 
Nieuwe Amsterdamsche Courant, the magistrate of the island. The 
class of persons examined before him are thus described in a report 
of the Colonial Land and Immigration Board, to whom the evi- 
dence was referred by Lord Stanley : 

Planters and Managers. . : 
Official Persons . . . . . 
Roman Catholic Bishop . . . 
Protestant Clergymen . . : . 
Miscellaneous . . ie gel : 


el mts 


Total . ° ° . . 

This board also observes in its report, that, ‘of the seven planters 
or managers, one had formerly been a slave ; but, having been en- 
trusted with the exclusive management of an estate, his —- 
and interests may be supposed to have ceased to be identified wit 
those of the labourers. The persons whom we have classed as 
miscellaneous are, a native of Barbados, a surveyor, a professor of 
botany, and a barrister. It appears, then, that none of the labour- 
ing classes were themselves examined ; and, of those whose know- 
ledge is derived from direct and personal intercourse with them, 
it is only the three clorgymen whose situation might be con- 
sidered as in itself excepting them from all bias.” 

The board “ conclude also, that the society by which the inquiry 
has been instituted consists exclusively of the proprietors of the 
soil, or of those identified with them in interest.” 

We confess that we feel little confidence in statements mate by 
interested parties before this unauthorised and ex-parte tribunal ; 
and we shall follow the advice of the writer in the Nieuwe Amster- 
damsche Courant, in confining ourselves to that portion of the evi- 
dence which consists of the testimony of ministers of religion or 
re eg together five in number, including the man 
Catholic Bishop of A who is not a resident in the colony. 

The principal evidence afforded r ting the emancipated 
population of Trinidad by the rev. Mr. Muhauser, is contained in 
the following questions and answers, 

** What is your profession, and how long have you been resident 
in the colony !—I am a clergyman of the church of England, 1 
have had, for the last five y spiritual charge of the district of 
San Fernando, which includes North and South Naparima, Pointe- 
a-Pierre, and the whole of the southern part of the island, from 
Oroponche to Pointe Icaque. ; 

*“ What is your opinion of the general state of the labouring 
classes since the abolition of apprenticeship !—I think their state 
is generally improving, both physically and morally ; but unfortu- 
nately they receive too much rum from the planters, which fre- 
quently renders them unable to attend divine service, and indifferent 
to improving their minds, 

* Are you aware of any means by which this evil practice could 
be repressed? Is there not a temperance society established in the 

uarter !—-There is none established as yet. A great difficulty arises 
rom the population being collected from all parts of the world, 
who are not as yet settled or stationary ; and I think the most effi- 
cient means at the present moment would be to render it illegal to 
distribute rum amongst the labourers, which I consider the 
greatest obstacle to their moral improvement. With respect to 
marriage, their improvement has been very great: in 1836, I 
united only one more ; in 1837, three ; in 1838, seven ; in 1839, 
fifteen ; and in 1840, twenty-nine. ; 

“Do you think that they are generally impressed with a due 
sense of the duties and obligations of a married state !—I think so; 
for with one exception, all are now living happily together. 

* Do you think that the industry of the saheeren generally 
improved since emancipation !—I can only speak as to the estates 
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which fall under my ministry ; and I think they are improving in 
industry, although there is certainly a great opening for further 
improvement in this respect.” 

n order to abridge our quotations we shall give the substance of 
the testimony of the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, mm | that of Dr. Smith, 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Agna, in the words of the report of 
the Colonial Land and Immigration Board, from which we have 
already copied :— 

“ The Rev. J. H. Hamilton, who for four years has been clergy- 
man over four districts, and states that he is not in any wa 
interested in the profits of sugar cultivation, but has derived his 
knowledge of the labouring classes from intercourse with them 
in his ministerial capacity, considers that, though their moral and 
religious state is at a low ebb, yet a gradual improvement is taking 
place. That there is a better observance of the Sabbath, an in- 
crease in marriages, and the abandonment of many superstitious 
and improper customs, and that considering all the circumstances 
which have combined to affect their character, there is more in- 
dustry among them than could have been reasonably anticipated. 
They are never in want of ee se he adds, * and are 
in a state of great prosperity, and all have a great command of 
money, as evinced in the expenses they incur in dress and domestic 
comforts. 

“In common with the last witness,hedeprecates the practice of 
the proprietors in giving rum to the labourers, which has directly 
led to the habits of drunkenness observable amongst them ; and he 
is most anxious that the competition amongst pee hed for their 
services should, if possible, be lessened. He considers that the 
facilities for religious instruction are less in Trinidad than in the 
old islands. 

“Dr. Smith, the Roman Catholic bishop, whose diocese com- 
prises a large proportion of the West India islands, considers that 
the emancipation has had the most favourable effect upon the 

neral conduct and behaviour of the peasantry throughout the 
islands, particularly in a religious point of view: but, he adds, that 
in some parts of Trinidad great deductions are to be made from 
this favourable statement. He ascribes the evils which exist 
amongst the labourers of this island to the competition of the 
masters for their services, and considers the custom of allowing 
them rum as most pernicious. There is a want of schools, or rather 
of the funds for keeping them up’; and the labouring classes, as was 
also stated by the two preceding witnesses, are most unwilling to 
contribute nie | towards the education of their children, 
although he decidedly thinks there is no peasantry in any part of 
the world so well able to pay for it. Marriages, however, he con- 
siders to be increasing ; and he has succeeded in ee a 
benefit societies, with 2,800 members, most of which are heads of 
families.” 

We do not give the testimony of Mr. Guiseppi, because the 
tenor of his evidence as a stipendiary —— rnished to the 
governor, is embraced in the governor’s dispatch already quoted. 

The statements of Mr. Carter, a magistrate, relate exclusively 
to geographical statistics, and to the practicability of increasing 
or improving the means of transport on the island. 

Such, then, is the redoubtable evidence on which the correspondent 
of the Nieuwe Amsterdamsche Courant has the folly and hardihood 
to rely, for aang 2 the fatal peg ae of ET Y in the 
impoverishment of the planters, and in the increased demoralization 
and diminished happiness of the negro population of Trinidad, and 
of the British colonies generally. 

We think that we might eafsly rest the case upon what we have 
already offered ; but, should any doubt arise as to the advantages of 
emancipation in Trinidad, we have ample means of proving them 
by the acknowledgments of Mr. H. Burnley himself, and of 

essrs. Church and Bushe, also planters of that island, before a 
select committee of the House of Commons, appointed to inquire 
into the state of the British West India colonies. They will be 
found in the report to which we have had occasion repeatedly to 
refer in the early portion of this article. : 

We find in the evidence of the three Trinidad planters above 
named, full admissions that, during slavery, or up to 1834, the 
negros actually worked 18 hours during the crop season, which 
lasts five months in the year, notwithstanding that, in the latter 
part of this period, not more than nine hours could be legally 
exacted—that they seldom if ever retired to eat their meals, taking 
them wherever they were—that they very seld om had more than 
six hours for sleep, and that, while unable to say what effect was 
thus produced upon the health and duration of life of the labourers, 
the negros decreased decidedly during slavery, Mr. Bushe (3818 to 
3823, and 4147)—that the existing number of the labourers is as 
greet as it was during slavery, but that it is insufficient because 
they cannot be induced to give that continuous labour which has 
been described (3817, porte! ae the eighteen hours labour 
in slavery was done entirely about the works, and in that 
time they ground 3600 gallons, and now 2400 is the task which is 

erformed in about nine hours, or a longer period, say from seven 
o’clock in the morning till sunset, the difference in production 
being one third, but, that in the time of slavery there was a great 
mortality, Mr. Bushe ye to 4201) and Mr. Burnley (868)— 
that, during the crop of 1842, the amount of effective labour in- 
creased very much, and that the planters have been a great deal 
better off regarding labour since—that the labourers now work 
five tasks in the week, being as large an amount of labour as one 
of the witnesses desires from any labourer. Mr. Bushe (4198) 
and Mr. Church (4248)—that the amount of wages paid to a free 
labourer during slavery was about the same as at present, and 
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that the 
wance of rum has had the worst effect it is possible to conceive, 
but that the: negros generally have not any tendency to drunken- 
ness, and there is not one in ten of them given to drink, Mr. 
Bushe—tha‘ witness never saw finer childrer, or such a number 
of them, Mr, Bushe—that the children are all at school, that 
whenever they can get to school they will go, that they are 
exceedingly fond of learning to read. Mr. Church (1279)—that 
the aged and infirm are taken care of by their friends and rela- 
tions, and pauperism is quite unknown, Mr, Burnley, 

We learn further, that the alteration in the habits of the et 
population since the abolition of slavery is very t indeed— 
that it would require a very long statement indeed to describe it 
—that in the first place, the negros are in possession of large sums of 
money, and that their whole appearance and manner is changed, so 
far as this circumstance can Tect it—that they dress infinitely 
better—that they purchase extravagant luxuries, and that in every 
respect they are better off than they were before—that a great 
change is also observable in their attendance at church—that the 
churches are now found crowded with them, which they were not 
formerly—that they have now the liberty of placing themselves in 
any part of the church, and taking a pew wherever they please, 
and that more religious instruction has also been afforded inden 
that there are more clergymen now than formerly, and they are 
using their best efforts on all occasions—that in their outward ap- 
pearance they are infinitely better than they used to be, and more 
regular in attendance at church and school—that, to sum up all in 
one sentence, it is thought that any individual going to the West 
Indies now, who had been in the West Indies during slavery, would 
hardly know or believe the labouring population to be the same 
class of persons, 

This is the testimony of Mr. Burnley, author of The Island 
of Trinidad, notwithstanding the supposed pecuniary interests of 
himself and his brother planters, in ogg | abundant labour at 
a low price, have led him to understate the blessings which have 
accompanied the introduction of freedom. We are glad to believe 
that he has seen his error in the publication of The Island of 
Trinidad, which we are informed is no longer to be purchased. 


We do not deem it needful to make one word of comment onthe . 


testimony which has been adduced, to show what have been the 
results of the change from slavery to freedom, on the happiness and 
character of the emancipated population in Trinidad. The planters 
of that island have no just reason to complain, having received a 
much larger sum than formerly for a somewhat reduced quantity 
of sugar, and a greatly increased quantity of cocoa int coffee. 
The prosperity of the great mass of the inhabitants, and their 
greatly increased means of | nega the necessaries and comforts 
of life, are plainly indicated by the flourishing state of the revenue 
derivable from duties on imports ; one branch of which, it has been 
seen, produced in 1832 £4,096, and in 1840 £11,443, and another 
£1837 at the former, and no less than £19,504 at the latter period. 

Such are the B ethrieg moral, and pecuniary consequences of 
emancipation in Trinidad. We leave to our readers the task of 
comparing them with the picture of slavery which we have given 
on unquestionable authority, and with the rash and confident 
statements of the correspondent of the Nieuwe Amsterdamsche 
Courant. We must defer the concluding portion of the translation 
of the Remarks to a future number. . 


CASE OF THE CREOLE. 


Tue a between Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton 
on the case of the Creole has appeared in the public papers. We 
cannot find room for the whole of it in our columns ; but we shall 
briefly pass it under review. | 

Having stated the president’s regret that the British negociator 
was not authorized to treat on the points arising out of this case 
Mr. Webster proceeds to put it, first, as a matter of fact, an 
secondly, as a matter of international law. 

That of which the American secretary complains as a matter 
of fact, is “ positive and officious interference by the colonial 
authorities to set the slaves [of the Creole] free ;’ but he admits 
at the same time that this is “ alleged on the one side, and denied 
on the other.” He adds, that, as “investigation is now in pro- 
gress,” he will at present assert nothing. 

Now upon this we remark, that the ground of complaint on the 
art of the American government is, on Mr. Webster's own 
shewing, altogether hypothetical. It consists not in any of the © 
obvious and admitted facts of the case; but solely in a matter 
denied by the parties on whom it is charged, and not yet substan- 
tiated, even in a one-sided way, by the Americans themselves. 
It would have been time enough, we think, to have made this a 
matter of diplomatic correspondence, when the facts should have 
been sdablished. at all events to the satisfaction of the United 

States government. - 

We further remark, that Mr. Webster confines his hypothetical 
complaint to a “ positive interference of the colonial authorities 
to set the slaves free,’ deeming any positive interference “ officious,” 
or extra-official. These words are carefully selected. It appears 
from them, that Mr. Webster does not complain of the slaves being 
either held or declared to be free, or of assistance to keep them in 
bonds having been refused ; but only of a “ positive interference 
to set them free.” ‘We have never seen a tittle of evidence to sup- 
port such a charge against the British authorities at Nassau. 

In putting his case as’ one of international law, Mr. Webster 
places the stress of it on two points. The first is that slavery 
exists in the Union “ under the guarantee of the constitution of 
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the United States.’ We confess ourselves incredulous of this ; and 
weshould much like to be shewn that clause in the constitution 
by which it could be made good. It seemsclear to us that, in 
the American Union, slavery is an institution of certain states, 
and not a national one ; and, that, consequently, the United States 
ereeinens has neither obligation nor right, as such, to interfere 
or its benefit. It is, we think, under the ban of the constitu- 
and not entitled to its protection. 
he next point, and that which Mr. Webster elaborates with 
the greatest care, is, “ that, by the comity of the law of nations, 
and the practice of modern times, merchant vessels entering open 
orts of other nations for the purposes of trade, are presumed to 
be allowed to bring with them, and to retain for their protection 
and government, the jurisdiction and laws of their own country.” 
Hence he infers that persons on board an American ship, being 
slaves while on the high seas, are also slaves in a British port, 
although they would be free, as he admits, if they were to touch 
the land. hile elaborately constructing this argument, he 
admits what seems to us to deprive it of all value to him, namely, 
that a state may declare such of its laws as it pleases to extend 
over its own waters. Now we take it to be distinctly the law of 
England that slavery can exist no more in its waters than on its 
solid land ; and we think an attempt to make a distinction between 
the two is utterly unwarranted and futile. According to Mr. 
Webster’s argument, an American vessel might retain her slaves 
at London ‘Bridge. What Englishman, knowing slaves to be in 
her, would not immediately apply for a writ of Habeas Corpus, 
and triumphantly effect their liberation ! 
Convinced as we are that Mr. Webster effects nothing by his 
_ elaborate letter, we cannot but express our regret at the tone in 
which Lord Ashburton replies to it. He entirely evades the 
argument, with an appearance of timidity for which we are sure 
there could have been no grounds; while the absence of any 
adequate enunciation of British law, or declaration of Britis 
feeling, in reference to freedom, gives a suspicious and unsatisfac- 
tory aspect to the following passage. 


In the meantime, I can engage that instructions shall be given to the 
governors of Her Majesty’s colonies on the southern borders of the United 
States to execute their own laws with careful attention to the wish of their 
government to maintain good neighbourhood, and that there shall be no 
officious interference with American vessels driven by accident or by 
violence into those ports. The laws and duties of hospitality shall be 
executed ; and these seem neither to require nor to justify any further 
inquisition into the state of persons or things on board of vessels so situ- 
ated, than may be indispensable to enforce the observance of the municipal 
law of the colony, and the proper regulation of its harbours and waters. 


Mr. Webster, in his rejoinder, catches eagerly at this engage- 
ment of the British minister, as though he thought something 
satisfactory to American slave-holders might be made of it. For 
our part, we have no desire that British functionaries should -be 
*¢ officious,” or that ‘‘ the laws and duties of hospitality ” should 
_ be violated ; but we cannot consent that, under these or any other 
_ pretext, American slaves should be held in bondage in British 

waters. And, if the municipal law of England on the subject of 
slavery extends CE we believe it does) to her waters as well as 
her shoreg, it will be at the peril of any administration to send 
out instructions which shall impede the liberation of any slaves, 


of any nation, who shall be brought by any cause into a British 
harbour. 


tio 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

An Index to the Anti-slavery Reporter for the present year, forming the 
third volume, may be expected with our next Number. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-slarery Reporte™ also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


Auti=Slavery IWeporter, 


LONDON, Decemser 141TH. 











In reference to the approaching Anti-slavery Convention, all we 
have to say at present is that the attention of the Committee has 
been closely directed to the necessary preliminaries, and that tlie 
proper documents are in course of preparation. e shall give 
them the earliest possible publicity. In the mean time we may 
commend to the imitation of our friends generally the example of 
the en Auxiliary, in appointing delegates to the Con- 
vention. 





Our extracts from the West India papers will be found inte- 

ing. In Jamaica even Lord Elgin admits that there is no want 
of labour ; and the general accounts from that island are such as 
might almost lead one to suppose them framed on purpose to con- 
tradict and put to shame the witnesses of the West India party, 
who figure so conspicuously in the late blue book. 





WE have inserted in another column an abstract of the intelligence 
brought by the Jamaica papers in reference to the reduction of 
the sugar duties, a measure which, it seems, the present govern- 
ment seriously contemplate. It was, of course, to be assumed that 
the mission of Sir Henry Ellis to Brazil, in order to negociate a 
new commercial treaty with that country, must involve a reference 


to the same matter ; and through : a “adigea 8 paper, the Manchester 
Guardian, some intelligence on this subject begins to transpire. 
From the paper we have named we take the following extract :— 


Commerctat Treaty with tue Brazits—We have reason to believe 
that the leading provisions of a new commercial treaty with the Brazils 
have been arranged, and that there is now no serious difficulty in the way 
of a satisfactory arrangement of all the points in dispute. It is stated, that 
the duty proposed to be levied on Brazilian sugar is 30s. per cwt.; whilst 
that on the produce of the British plantations and the East Indies is;to be 
reduced to 16s; the present duties being, as most of our readers are no 
doubt aware, 63s. and 24s, We imagine that this change, if carried into 
effect, will prove highly satisfactory, and will very considerably reduce 
the price of sugar to the consumer, There is another point of view in 
which a treaty admitting the sugar of Brazil to consumption in this coun- 
try, is very important at this time—namely, its probable effect upon the 
Spanish government, with which negotiations for a commercial treaty are 
now proceeding. The sugar planters of the island of Cuba are now ina 
state of great distress and difficulty, from the want of an adequate demand 
for their produce; and they have long had their eyes fixed upon the 
English market, as the only one from which any material relief could be 
expected.” 1f the sugar of Brazil should be admitted into, and theirs con- 
tinue to be excluded from, this country, they will raise a loud clamour for 
such a treaty between Spain and England as will secure for them the 
privilege which they so earnestly desire ; and, with their assistance, the 
government will most probably be able to overcome the opposition of the 
Catalan manufacturers, which, at present, prevents the conclusion of a 
commercial treaty. 


We must leave it to journals which take a wider range than 
ours, to animadvert on the singular circumstances connected with 
the adoption of this measure on the part of the present govern- 
ment. For ourselves, we confess that we sympathise with neither 
of the great parties who are coming into action. The policy of 
the ministry is to secure advantages for commerce ; the cry of the 
West Indians is for “ protection ; our desire is that no measures 
of the British government may have the effect of extending, con- 
solidating, or countenancing, slavery and the slave-trade. We 
shall watch the further development of the measures in contem- 
plation with much anxiety. 


We direct the attention of our readers, with much pleasure, to the 
notices of anti-slavery progress in the Mediterranean, which they 
will find in another column. We may add to them, that a tract 
exhibiting the principles and objects of the Anglo-Maltese Anti- 
slavery Association has been printed in the Arabic language, and 
will be extensively circulated along the northern coast of Africa. 


TE last mail has brought the following intelligence from Calcutta 
in relation to the treatment of Indian labourers at Mauritius. 
We quote the Bengal Hufkuru of October the 11th. 


We have had for several days in our possession some official reports of 
the depositions of Coolies returned from the Mauritius. These are the 
most unfavourable reports that have yet been published. We find in them 
a statement of a Cooley declaring that he would rather break stones than 
work in the cane plantations, so great did he conceive the labour he had to 
undergo in the fields. Others complain of having been cruelly treated by 
the overseers, of having been beaten for merely looking at them, and sub- 
sequently taken to some colonial pace or other, imprisoned on half 
rations, and made to break stones. The return Coolies are not a hundredth 
part of those that have been expatriated from India, and, if we could but 
institute inquiries among those who still remain at the Mauritius, we have 
little doubt that we should find the island very far from being the Cooley 
Eldorado which it his been represented, and the unfortunate emigrants in 
it far from being so content with their condition as has been reported. 


We should have been glad if our contemporary had furnished us 
with copies of the documents referred to, as we should then have 
been able to lay them before the British public, who take a deep 
interest in the welfare of the Indian population. In these suc- 
cessive testimonies the truth, we have no doubt, is gradually tran- 
spiring, and nothing could be of greater importance as affecting, 
and indeed as determining, the measures adopted by the govern- 
ment, that the friends of humanity in this country should be 
enabled to lay the depositions of the returned Coolies at large 
before the public eye. 





WE have received the second number, but not the first, of a new 
paper started last month at Boston under extraordinary circum- 
stances, Our readers will recollect the legal decision by which it 
was pronounced that a slave-holder might seize and repossess 
himself of his runaway slave in any of the free states, without 
trial—that is to say, without affording the party seized an oppor- 
tunity of showing that he was not the slave pretended. Under 
this decision, a respectable inhabitant of Boston, named George 
Latimer, has been arrested and imprisoned at Boston by the agent 
of a Virginian, whose name is James Gray, and the whole city 
has been electrified by this transaction. Not only have immense 
and thrilling public meetings been held, but, in order to make a 
more powerful appeal to public sentiment, a new paper has been 
commenced, entitled the Latimer Journal and North Star, devoted 
wholly to this matter. The details of Latimer’s case are promised 


in the next number of the Journal, and we shall eagerly watch 
for them. 





WE have again to ge ate our regret that a _— of matter obliges 
us to postpone our further extracts from Dr. Madden’s Report. 
Our readers will see that we have noticed Mr. Matthew Forster’s 





elaborate defence. 
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SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA—RECENT TESTIMONY. 


[From a Sketch of the Topography and Statistics a, Dacca, by James Taylor, 
surgeon. Printed by order of Government, Calcutta, 1840. Received 
into the library of the India House 14th July, 1842. 

Slavery prevails to a greater extent bere than in the western districts of 
Bengal, a circumstance which is perhaps attributable to the frequent oc- 
currence of destitution and distress, occasioned by the sudden inundations 
to which this part of the country is liable. Male slaves are distinguished by 
the name of Bhandaree by the Hindoos, and by that of Gholam among the 
Mussulmans ; and female slaves are called Dassee by the former, and Bhandee 
by the latter. Almost all the female domestics in Hindoo and Mussulman 
families are slaves. In Mussulman houses they act as cooks, but among 
the Hindoos they are never employed in this capacity, the only articles of 
diet they are allowed to prepare, being choorah, kooee, &c. Male slaves 
are employed as agricultural labourers, and do the various kinds of work 
about a farm, as ploughing, weeding, reaping, fishing, cutting wood and 
grass, &c., or they act as domestic servants in Hindoo families, carrying 
water from the river, preparing the hookah and pan, and cleaning cooking 
utensils, A Baandaree or Gholam is frequently the husband of six or 
eight female slaves in the neighbourhood ; but most of his marriages are 
fictitious and are got up by the proprietors of the female slaves to screen 
their own intercourse with them. ‘The marriage of a slave is conducted in 
the same way as that of apoor ryot. The expense is defrayed by the 
owner of the serf; but, in the fictitious marriages, the proprietors of the 
female slaves pay the costs of the ceremony, and also bestow a small sum 
upon the bridegroom. Ina majority of instances, slaves are treated with kind- 
ness and leniency by their masters. The work exacted from them is sel- 
dom oppressive, and generally is even less than a hired servant would be 
required to perform. In most cases they partake of the diet used by the 
family, and are allowed the common luxuries of betel nut and tobacco. 
Many of those born in bondage in the houses of the wealthier classes, are 
taught to read and write, along with the children of the family. The sale 
of persons in slavery is not so common now, it is alleged, as it was in former 
times, although it is admitted that it is still carried on to a considerable extght. 
Formerly slaves were sold with landed property, and the t 
generally ratified by separate deeds of sale. Th 
male slave, in the present day, is estimated at one hundred and fifty rupees, 
and that of a female at one hondred rupees. ‘The latter are always sold 
at an early age, and avowedly to attend the daughters of the purchasers ; 
many of them, however, are infamously disposed of to prostitutes in the 
town. Most of the slaves in this part of the country are aware of the pro-. 







tection held out to them by government, and instances frequently occur of 


individuals claiming it from the magistrates. Many of those who have 
been thus liberated are scattered over the country, and, in several villages 
in the district of Mymensing, have formed small communities, which 
serve as rallying points, or places of refuge, for those who have obtained 
their freedom, or who choose to desert their masters. Slavesin general are 
distinguished by the appellation of ** Sing ;”’ but those who can read and 
write, after their Yiberation assume the rank of Kayets. Many slaves in 
the district, work only for a certain number of months or days in the year, 
and are allowed wages for the rest of their labour. It is mentioned ia the 
records of the district, for the year 1777, that the slaves of the Zemindare 
of Toroffs, in Mymensing, rose in a body and murdered the whole of the 
family.—Pp. 319, et seq. 


SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE IN BRAZIL. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


S1r,—In my last of May 28th, I endeavoured to give some glimpses of 
Brazilian slavery and the slave-trade, by translating several advertisements 
from the Jornal do Commerciv. ‘These advertisements were copied 
into several of the West India papers, and three months afterwards the 
Morning Herald re-copied them from the Tobago Chronicle, with the self- 
gratulatory comments of the latter on the happiness of being for ever-rid 
of the iniquitous system of slavery in the British colonies. I think this 
illustration of the various ramifications by which information is spread 
through the medium of the press, will not be altogether uninteresting to 
your readers. 

I promised to endeavour to trace the results of the inquiry into the case 
of Isidoro Joaquim Pereira, accused of flogging several slaves to death, 
“* four bodies” of the murdered victims ‘“‘ having been dug up on his 
premises by the police, and another burying place remaining ‘to be 
examined.” The accused was lodged in gaol, together with four blacks, 
stated to be accomplices. -I watched with great care the police 
reports in the Jornal for some time after this event, but could discover no 
further traces of this miscreant ; ashort time since, however, I learned from» 
a correspondent that he had been liberated on his own bail, and that no fur- 
ther notice was taken of this atrocious affair, which excited but little 
attention at the time, and now appears to be entirely forgotten. 

Impunity for such deeds of darkness is just what might be expected 
under the present government, who are of the Portuguese or slave- 
trading party. _These latter are very powerful from their wealth, and it 
was through this influence that the Andrada (the late) ministry was 
overturned, they, the slave-traders, having refused to lend any money to the 
government, who, the supplies being stopped, were obliged to resign office. 

During their short administration, armed launches were sent to cruise 
off Ilha Grande for the suppression of the slave-trade. One of these 
having captured a slaver, took her into port, when the commander of 
the launch, an officer with a lieutenant’s commission, was actually made 
prisoner by the local authorities on a charge of piracy, and afterwards, the 
ministry having been by this time changed, taken to Rio de Janeiro, where 
he was paraded through the streets amidst the insults and pelting of the 
mobs of slave-traders. 

Since the present party have been in power, several of the most worthy 
and distinguished of the Brazilian citizens have been banished their coun- 
try. Amongst these, I may mention Leopoldo Augusto da Camara Lima, 
the late chief officer of the custom-house, well known and feared by 
those engaged in slave-trade, for his opposition to their nefarious prac- 
tices ; Limpo de Abreo, the late minister of justice ; Conego Geraldo, pri- 
vate councillor of the late regent ; Dr. Meirelles, an eminent physician, well 
known for the severe persecutions he has endured at the hands of slave- 
trading men in power, and for his firm and undaunted bearing under them ; 

Drs. Franca Leite and Torres Homem, distinguished barristers ; and 








Senhor Guimaraes, a large landed proprietor, late commandant of the 


Colonel Barbosa, a man who opposed, ri et armis, the landing of Lieut. 
Noguera, of the schooner Lebre, for the purpose of destroying some slave 
barracoons at Ilha Grande. 

I give you a brief sketch of some of the men who compose the present 
government, inorder that I may not appear to deal too much in generalg 
when I characterize them as a set of slive-tredeet: Paulino Jose Soares 
de Souza, minister of the interior, is connected by marriage with one of 
the most extensive slave-holders in Brazil, and, when president of the pro- 
vince of Praia Grande, invariably employed inspectors of police, &c., who 
were connected with the traffic ; José Chasis Pereira, minister of war, 
well known as the chief of the Portuguese league in Brazil*—this man was 
when minister of justice, a few years since, publicly twitted in the house of 
representatives by Montezuma, late ambassador to this country, with going 
from farm to farm to sell slaves in the Serra dos Orgaos. The slaves of a 
certain priest in the Serra having been set free by him on his death-bed, and 
all his property being bequeathed to them by will, Jose Clemente Pereira, 
then minister of justice ! whose wife was related to this priest, by quoting 
an old Roman statute, which prohibited masters from bequeathing property 
to slaves, annulled the will, and actually re-enslaved these poor people, who 
had begun to taste the sweets of freedom. They resisted this attempt, but 
the then government gave this perverter of justice a party of soldiers to 
enforce his iniquitous purpose!! Senhor Montezuma on this occasion did 
himself much honour by defending the cause of the oppressed. Senhor 
Aureliano, theminister for foreign affairs, the father-in-law of Pereira, is 
the owner of large barracoons at Ilha Grande, where landings of slaves are 
constantly taking place. 

Last, not least, among these statesmen comes Senhor Vasconcellos, 
leading member of the emperor’s private council of state. It is supposed 
that this person made £40,000 during his former administration, in the 
shape of bribes from slave-traders, &c. His colleague Honorio Hermete 
Carneiro Leon, of slaving celebrity, is also a member of the council of 
state. Amongst those who have beea appointed to important stations is the 
notorious Pereira da Silva, who so often figures in the reports of the 
mixed commission, as the advocate of the slavers, and who, not long 
ago, presented a petition from Praia Grande for the repeal of the decree of 
1831, which enacted that all slaves brought into the empire after that date 
should be free—he is now one of the principal lawyers of the council of 
state. After this specimen of the present rulers of Brazil, the most san- 
guine will not be disposed to entertain much hope of concluding a treaty 
with them for the bond fide suppression of the slave-trade. It would be 
much better that the time of the ambassador and expense of the embassy 
should be saved, as far as this object is concerned. 

There is a great and increasing desire on the part of many native Brazi- 
lians for the suppression of the slave-trade. Some are actuated by their 
fears of future insurrection ; others by economical motives, feeling that 
the existence of the institution of slavery is the greatest dbstacle to the 
social and political improvement of their country ; and a third class, com- 
posed principally of the youth who have been educated in the principles of 
enlightened freedom, by sentiments of humanity. All these classes, how- 
ever, are thwarted by the sordid self-interest of the slave-traders, who, 
having as I have said above, wealth on their side, are able to carry things 
their own way in every department of the state. I am, &c. s 

ULANO. 


* This is a powerful combination for the purpose of supporting the 
influence of Portugal in Brazil. 





CAPTAIN MACLEAN’S PAWN. 


(From the United Service Gazette.) 
We have received the following letter from Captain William Allen, of her 
Majesty’s ship Wilberforce (Niger expedition), in reference to our expo- 
sure of the atrocious pawn system of slavery practised at Cape Coast 
Castle, of which, on the authority of a known and respected correspondent, 
we furnished in our Gazette of the 19th ult. so remarkable an illustration. 
We allude to the narrative of a friend of Africa, which men‘ioned the fact 
that Mr. Maclean, the governor of Cape Coast Castle, had pursued one 
of his slaves (or as he is pleased to entitle them his pawns) on board the 
Wilberforce, and demnendid his restitution—a demand which, notwithstand- 
ing its illegality, was so far complied with by three out of the four 
commissioners appealed to on the occasion, that the civilian to whom he 
had hired himself was compelled to pay a ransom for his release! It will 
be seen that Captain Allen’s excuse for agreeing to his surrender, was the 
_ assertion of Messrs. Forster’s ‘“‘ pocket governor” that he was im 
ebt :— 

To the Editor of the United Service Gazeite. 

‘* Sir—Your correspondent of the 19th ult., the ‘ pseudo’ ‘ Friend of 
Africa,’ shews himself to be a secret enemy, by giving you a garbled 
statement of facts. 

‘* As I was the only one of the four commissioners who interfered in the 
case, I feel myself called upon to destroy the calumny, by stating the 
truth as far as I can recollect it; to which I request you will do me 
the favour to give publicity. 

* A man was engaged by Mr. Carr, a blacksmith ; but Captain Maclean 
objected to bis going away on the ground that he was in debt. I ques- 
tioned the man, who acknowledged it ; but said that he was paying it off 
by a proportion of his wages as they became due. As the man’s services 
were desirable, I suggested to Mr. Carr that he should pay the debt, and 
stop a portion of his wages till it was cleared off. I apprehend that such a case 
is not uncommon, even in England, the stronghold of liberty. 1 remain, 
sir, yours obediently, 

“ Wit. Auten, Captain R, N, 
and late Commissioner. 

* No. 3, Shaftesbury Terrace, Vaurhall-road, 

Ist, 1842.” 

In our Gazette of the 20th of October, we endeavoured to explain to 
our readers the main features of the pawn system—in other words, the 
detention of free men as slaves until they have paid the pretended debt, 
often fictitious, and always exaggerated, for which they have been pledged ; 
and we do not find that Captain Allen has attempted to controvert one of 
our assertions on the Fg whilst he has assumed the entire responsi- 
bility of the course of which we felt it our duty to complain, He tells us 
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Mr. Maclean was in debt ; and there can be no question that su 

pretext. Captain Allen has not, however, informed us what steps he 
took to ascertain, not merely the correctness of the statement, but how 
the debt was incurred. Captain Allen states that he was the only com- 
missioner who interfered in the matter ; but we have heard, nevertheless, 
on what we consider to be very good authority, that another commis- 
sioner not only interfered in the matter, but protested loudly against the 
restitution of the pawn. . We trust, therefore, he will see the necessity of 
vindicating his conduct from the imputation of having desired to deprive 
Mr. Maclean of his just due. We have no doubt that Captain Allen 
fully believed the representations that were made to him; but we are 
equally certain that his scruples were much too easily satisfied. At all 
events the matter cannot be allowed to rest where it does., 





ANGLO-MALTESE ANTI-SLAVERY ASSOCIATION. 


We gather from our file of the Malta Times the following interesting 
items. 
' Athens, 24th October, 1842. 
” §1n,—I have delayed answering your letter of the 30th of August last, 
in hopes of being able to communicate to you the result of your letter to 
his Hellenick Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. I will not, 
however, defer assuring you that you may depend upon my hearty co-ope- 
ration in the objects of the Anglo-Maltese Anti-Slavery Association. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
James Richardson, Esq. Epmunp Lyons. 
Secretary’s Office, Gibraltar, 21st October, 1842. 
S1r,—I am directed by the governor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter dated 2nd September last, transmitting an address to her Majesty 
from the Anglo-Maltese Anti-Slavery Association, and to inform you, that 
his Excellency has directed the same to be laid on the tables of the Gar- 


_ rison Library and the Exchange Committee for signatures. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
G. ApDDERLEY, 

James Richardson, Esq. Coll. Secretary. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Wood, Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at 
Damascus, dated 6th Oct. 1842, 

The Anglo-Maltese Anti-Slavery Association will Jearn, perhaps, with 
some satisfaction, that I have not only succeeded in persuading some of 
the Christian sects and Hebrews resident at Damascus to liberate the slaves 
in their possession, but that the foreign consuls have readily followed my 
suggestion, and have decreed the emancipation of those that were possessed 
by their respective ri and protégés. 

We are happy to hear through the editor of the Mediterraneo, 
that upwards of thirty gentlemen in Alexandria, nearly all Maltese, have 
become members of the Anglo Maltese Anti-Slavery Association. We feel 
confident that the more impartial and humane persons reflect upon the main 
object of this association, viz., that of propagating the anti-slavery feeling, 
the more they will unite for its extension and its duration, till not a slave 
is found in the Mediterranean. . 





REDUCTION OF THE SUGAR DUTIES. 


WE extract from the Morning Chronicle the following summar 
of the contents of the Jamaica papers on this subject. : é 

Owing to the large increase in the exports of the staples this year, and 
the anticipation of still further increase in the amount of the coming crops, 
the agriculturists of Jamaica are willing that the government should deal 
with the sugar duties, ge securing a certain amount of protection. This 
statement is made in the Morning Journal of the 3rd November, with an 
addendum, that the question was ps cage to form the subject of discussion 
in the Assembly, and that, if the debate should take place, the result would 
be published in a separate column, under the head ‘“ Business of the 
House.” On referring to that head of our contemporary, we find “ the 
appointment of a committee to memorialize the queen not to give her 
sanction to the admission of foreign sugar for home consumption, with- 
out establishing such a differential duty as will give due protection and 
encouragement to the sugar growers of the British West India colonies.” 
That committee was appointed in consequence of a message sent down by 
the governor from Lord Stanley, in which the Secretary of state says that— 
“In abstaining from proposing any alteration in the sugar duties, her 
majesty’s government have been mainly influenced by the present circum- 
stances of the West Indies in reference to the recent abolition of slavery, 
and by the bc te iow lest, by stimulating the production of sugar in 
countries in which slavery continues to exist, the evils of slavery in those 
countries should be aggravated, and the trade in slaves encouraged.” On 
this message the Morning Journal remarks :—* Here we may be permitted 
to inquire how far it may be proper to meet the views of the government 
Se the continuance of the present discriminating duties, but 
he imposition of such a duty on foreign sugar as will afford us fair protec- 
tion.” There is evidently a disposition to yield the ground hitherto occu- 
pied in this respect, and to take up a new position. Mr. Thomson’s motion 
will bring this matter under discussion in the house, and deternfne the 
course that will be pursued on this important point. “ It is a question 
which copii affects the agriculturists, and they are called upon to give 
it mature consideration. This movement in our legislature will be regarded 
with interest in the mother country, and the government will perceive that 
bs disposition exists to meet their views, in so fat as it is practicable to 

80. . 

The origin of all this movement is the despatch of Lord Stanley of the 
28th May, in answer to an address from the house of assembly to the 
queen, against the admission of ‘foreign sugar into the mother country. 
After re that he had laid this address before her majesty, his lordship 
adds “ 1 have to request that gous lordship (Lord Elgin) would direct the 
attention of the assembly to the tariff now under the consideration of par- 
liament, so far as relates to the important articles of sugar and coffee ; and 
that you would point out to them that her majesty, although desirous of 
relieving the labouring classes of her subjects, by a material reduction of 
the duties on coffee, has not disregarded the interests of the colonial 
planter.” His lordship then states that “ although the duty on foreign 
coffee is proposed to be lowered to 8d. per Ib., yet this rate of duty will 

ve to co onial coffee a larger protection than is afforded by the existing 
w.” Then follows the paragraph above quoted, explanatory of the 





that the African free man who was pursued on board the Wilberforce | reasons which had hitherto induced her majesty’s government to abstain 
é 


from proposing any alteration in the sugar duties. 

So now the murder is out, and the West India planters are preparing to 
set their house in order with becoming grace and resignation ; but it is far 
those who voted against the reduction of the sugar duties proposed last 
session by Mr. Labouchere (a reduction in favour both of foreign and plan- 
tation sugars) to square their conscience so as to support the coming bill 
to alter the said duties, in accordance with the new light that has dawned 
upon the views of the West India agriculturists. G the admission of 
foreign sugar to home consumption, in the summer of 1842, would have 
stimulated the production of su in countries where slavery exists, and 
so encouraged the slave trade, it will be difficult to show how the same 
effect will not be produced from the same cause in the summer of 1843. 


EMANCIPATION IN JAMAICA. 


The following letter from the Rey. J. Phillippo to the Rev. 
T. Swan, was read by that gentleman at the late meeting of the 
Birmingham Anti-slavery Society. 

Hastings, 15th November, 1842. 

My pear Friexp,—Agreeably with your request, I very cheerfully 
furnish you with a few particulars relative to the state of things in Jamaica, 
exceedingly regretting my inability to be present with you on the interest- 
ing occasion to which you refer. 

I. The island has been favoured, as perhaps you have heard, with con- 
siderable agricultural prosperity during the past year. 

The sugar crop has been abundant —greater than it has been for several 
years past. More sugar bas been manufactured, indeed, than could be con 

veyed home by the number of vessels sent out for the purpose ; accord- 
ingly, and I have it on the authority of a captain of a vessel trading to the 
island, in addition to the testimony of several other individuals acquainted 
with the fact, a considerable quantity was left behind until additional 
vessels could be dispatched to convey it, or until others could return for 
the purpose. As an evidence of the latter statement, it accords with my 
knowledge that several vessels have returned to the colony this year full 
three months earlier than they have been accustomed to return. 

Provisions throughout the country have been also abundant, and their 
price has been accordingly reduced. The pimento crop has been large ; 
but, from the state of the market, considered unprofitable. The coffee 
plantations have been more than usually productive, and the article has 
fetched a remunerating price. 

II. The prospect for the coming year is also encouraging, I have no 
hesitation in saying in a high degree. 

’ The seasons for preparing the soil and planting canes have been unusually 
propitious, An additional quantity of land has been therefore brought 
into cultivation—increased attention has been manifested to the various 
processes by which sugar cultivation and manufacture are distinguished ; 
and a better understanding has been cultivated between employers and 
the employed. Added to this, it is ascertained by recent accounts from 
Jamaica that propitious seasons have been continued, which, together with 
the “ mania,” as it is so called, for ‘‘ cane planting,” creates apprehensions 
in the minds of individuals 4a one of the colonies, that more canes will be 
produced than there will be facilities for manufacturing into sugar. If any 
alteration is visible in the people, 

I1I. Their general character and conduct continue to improve. 

A more industrious peasantry, generally speaking, cannot anywhere exist. 
In all my journeyings through the extended district under my superin- 
tendence (and in other parts of the island), including one entire parish 
and parts of three adjoining ones, in which there are sugar estates, coffee 
and pimento plantations, with several extensive villages, 1 have scarcely 
seen an individual at any time loitering about, or betraying the least 
indisposition to labour for reasonable wages duly and punctually paid. 

The cottages of the peasantry in general—their grounds—every thing 
about them, indicate their sense of the advantages derivable from persever- 
ing industry. ‘Those who have been accustomed to that kind of employ- 
ment are by no means averse to estate labour; but, on the contrary, in 
most cases prefer it to any other. Nor are the demands of the peasantry 
for money wages exorbitant. In no case that has come under my notice 
has the most able class required more than 1s. 6d. per diem. 

In numerical strength, I consider the present population fully able to 
keep up the cultivation of the estates and other properties, to the present, 
and even to a still greater extent. By the adoption generally of an im- 
proved system of 4 Pee the present labouring population, it is my 
firm opinion, would be more than sufficient for the present demand, and 
quite equal to the means of remuneration possessed. And the native 
population is continually increasing, in a degree which will double or 
"treble itself in a few years ; thus rendering the accession of labourers from 
other parts of the world unnecessary for the purposes for which they are 
ostensibly desired. Small farmers of small capital might settle advanta- 
geously in the mountain districts ; but the emigration of Europeans, espe- 
cially as day labourers is out of the question. 

The means by which native agency, present and to come, may be made 
available to the proprietors of the soil are obvious and easy—not, as has 
been hitherto too mach the case in Jamaica, by the employers making 
themselves objects of terror and aversion—not by attempting to exact 
labour at the lowest possible fraction, {and prosecuting offences, gross 
or trivial, with the utmost rigour of the law—not, in a word, by any coer- 
cive stimulus ; but by mild, conciliating, and pacific conduct—by treating 
them “as human beings—as men of like passions and resentments, whether 
for good or evil, with themselves. A ‘contrary conduct has demoralized 
the peasantry of Ireland, and, if persevered in, will originate in Jamaica 
those very evils which the planters seem so anxious to avert counteracting 
to a considerable degree the beneficial effects produced by the gospel. 

IV. The whole state and aspect of the country are decidedly improved 
since the period of emancipation. 

Estates and properties in general, where capital is possessed and where 
the peasantry have been properly treated, are in much better condition than 
under the old system. Fences are being repaired—premises in some in- 
stances enlarged—pasture lands brought into good order that had been 
abandoned for years. Cultivation has also been extended, and the signs of 


property are everywhere apparent. 
Vv. To a 





considerable degree the spirit of enterprize has been awakened, 
Various experiments have been successfully tried for increasing the con- 
veniences of the public, and for developing the resources of the country ; 
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agricultural societies have been formed, and are now in operation in almost 
every parish. Hence the plough and machiffery are more generally intro- 
duced ; whilst improvements might be made in these and other respects, 
to an extent that would reduce the demand for manual labour to one-third 
of what is now required. y : 

VI. The value of property is very considerably enhanced. : 

Sugar plantationsed vantageously situated are worth double the prices at 
which they were valued daring slavery and under the subsequent system, and 

no sooner is a property of this description in the market than it readily ob- 
tains a purchaser. A short time ago it was reported that two noble lords had 
announced their Jamaica properties for sale, when the editor of one of the 
island journals who is incessantly predicting the approaching ruin of the 
country, expresses his hope that they may be purchased by an individual 
of capital, in order that their productiveness might be increased—a report, 
however, which he afterwards stated with great satisfaction he had autho- 
rity to contradict. “Waste lands, which a few years ago might have been 
purchased at from £1 to £2 per acre, now obtain a ready sale at from £3 
to £20 peracre. Free villages, which brought thousands of acres of land 
into cultivation that had been before a wilderness, are now established in 
all parts of the island, and probably number at the present time between 
two and three hundred. In the district in which I reside, and in con- 
nexion almost entirely with my own congregation, there are seven of 
these villages directly and indirectly under my own superintendence, to- 
gether with an equal number of smaller settlements that are likely to be- 
come a nucleus for others. 

VII. Asa consequence of this improvement, property has become 
more generally distributed than formerly. Anis 

Some proprietors may have suffered*by emancipation, but the great 
mass of the people have been benefited by it. ‘Thus, as is reasonable and 
just, the interest of the few have given way to the rights and welfare 
of the many. From the effects of slavery, the whole body social and 
politic was diseased resembling the human frame, under the influence of 
paralysis ; now wealth or the means of its attainment being generally 
possessed, liberty, and health, and happiness are enjoyed by all, by the poor 
as by the rich, by the slave as by the tyrant. Hence we have prosperity, 
as well as social health and happiness, among our labouring classes. 
Many of the once slaves have by theseadvantages and their industrial 
habits advanced themselves in the towns, to tradesmen, and in the country 
to freeholders of from one to five, ten, and twenty acres each, and are thus 
rapidly forming that middle class which slavery precluded, and without 
which no country can flourish. 

With increased means there has been a demand for increased comforts, 
and thus civilization has rapidly progressed. There has heen a great im- 
provement as to the style and manner of living among the peasantry in 
general—as to their cottages and furniture—as to their habits and dress— 
as to their appearance and general bearing. These circumstances, it is but 
natural to suppose, have not been without their influence on the commerce 
of the island. The imports during the three past years have been unpre- 
cedented,-and are still increasing : whilst, with the exports of the last year, 
the West Indian trade has been admitted, both by merchants and ship 
owners, to be the most profitable of any at the present day. 

Interesting and important as these consequences of emancipation -have 
thus been, that event has been attended by results still more interesting 
and glorious. By the blessing of God on the instrumentality employed 
in connexion with the enjoyment of liberty, morality and religion bave 
been greatly extended. None of the villages under the superintendence 

of the missionaries, I think I am warranted in saying, are desecrated by a 
vender of spirituous liquors ; nor do they exhibit scenes of quarrelling, re- 
velling, or immorality of any kind. The children attend the day and 
evening schools, which are in most cases established for their benefit, most 
of their parents are members of some christian church, and all, it may be 
said, are in the habit of attending to the outward means and ordinances of 
the gospel. Thus the colony in general is in the possession of peace, as 
well as of comparative happiness and prosperity. 

The great mass of the people, however, it is true, are still under the in- 
fluence of oppressive laws ; but the circumstances in which they are now 
placed, justify the hope that, at no very distant period, they may be able, 
with their fellow subjects in England, by direct influence on the legislature 
to obtain an equality of civil and religious rights. 

I am, my dear friend, very sincerely yours, 
James M. Purturrro. 





TRINIDAD. ; 
We have, on several occasions, felt it to be our duty to expose 


-and denounce the “ bondage ordinance” of Trinidad, as it is most 


appropriately termed, by which African emigrants to that colony 
are placed at the absolute disposal of the governor, as if they were 
things and not men. Stripped of every vestige of personal rights, 
they are handed over, on the payment of a stipulated premium, to 
the planters, to be dealt with as a merely selfish view of their own 
interests may dictate. To expect that under these circumstances 
they will be treated with humanity and justice, is entirely out of 
the question. Ly the ordinance they are reduced to the condition 
of slaves, and they will no doubt be treated as such. What course 
the British government may ultimately take in reference to this 
infamous piece of legislation we know not; but we venture to 
say, that, if it should be permitted to remain law, it will reflect a 
disgrace as indelible on them, as it has on the parties who origi- 
nated it. We trust however it will be indi tly repudiated, 
and that Lord Stanley will vindicate himself and the office he 
— by the rejection of so unconstitutional as well as so unjust 
a law. 9 
The planters of Trinidad, as a body, are said to condemn the act, 
and to throw the entire blame of it on the government officials, 
Now, when it is known that not a few of these officials are planters, 
or connected with them by family ties or iary transactions, 
and that the ordinance was passed unanimously by the legislative 
council—the non-officials as well as the officials concurring—we 
cannot credit this statement. It may happen, however, that that 
portion of the planters who gained nothing, and are likely to gain 











‘ing by the ordinance, are dissatisfied with it, and therefore con- 
demn it.j?but what say the men whose influence with the gover- 
nor was strong enough to induce him to 

1 out the Africans to them in suitable lots ? 

But we have another fact to bring under the attention of our 
readers. On the 12th of October last, there arrived from Sierra 
Leone, by the ship Warwick, one hundred and fifteen emigrants. 
Mr Spiers, of the house of Losh, Spiers, and Co., of which firm 
Mr’ Burnley was formerly the head, very opportunely found him- 
self at the office of the emigration agent, wien Captain Haming- 
way of the Warwick arrived there to consult him about the 
disposal of the Africans on board his vessel. Without delay, 
accompanied by the agent and the captain, he proceeded on board, 
and, having boats at his command, soon transferred the Africans 
to the private wharf of the firm of which he was a partner, 
where they were locked up, not to prevent the access of persons 
desiring their services—for they had no right to enter on the pre 
mises of Losh, Spiers, and Co.—but for the purpose of preventing 
the egress of the Africans to the town, where, undoubtedly, they 
would have had the best opportunity of selecting their own 
masters, and of making their own terms with them. Anything 
more unfair and illegal than this we can scarcely imagine. How- 
ever, good seems to have arisen out of this unjustifiable transaction. 
Those of the planters resident in Port of Spain who considered 
that a fraud had been practised on them, called a public meeting, 
at which they denounced the conduct of the emigration agent 
and Mr. Spiers; and the result was that the collector of the 
customs moved in the legislative council, “ that his Excellency the 
acting governor be respectfully requested to authorise the immi- 
gration agent to hire a suitable and proper place for the reception 
and accommodation of all immigrants arriving at this island, save 
and except such as may come from the nei housing West India 
islands and colonies ; and that he also may be further authorised 
to provide (if necessary) proper food and sustenance for immi- 

rants located at such place, for the space of three clear days at 
east, after their landing ; and that they may be at liberty to 
remain in such place during one week and no longer.” 

The argument by which he supported his motion was 
— on the foregoing fact, by which several merchants had 

een prevented from treating with the immigrants ; and because 
he thought “something was due to the public who had expended 
large sums in immigration, to show that every thing was done 
with proper fairness, both towards the labourer as well as the 
planter.” Not so thought the attorney-general, Mr. Jackson : 
“he did not think the council should interfere in a matter in 
which the executive had the power, but saw no reason to exercise 
it.” After some lengthened remarks in opposition to the motion, 
he observed, that “ he believed the passing of this resolution would 
have an injurious effect in the other islands, going as it would, 
through the press, before all of them. He felt perfectly persuaded 
that it would be asked, what made it necessary to establish this 

lace ; was it the want of proper food and sustenance ?” To which 
the collector — replied ‘‘ UNDOUBTEDLY,” and gave an in- 
stance in proof. Mr. Fuller justified the motion on the ground 
that the immigrants ought to have time allowed them “ to consi- 
der where they were to go.” ‘These people,” he said, “ were free 
people, and he questioned very much whether under the Passen- 
gers Act they could be detained at all on board.” In further 

ustration of his views, he observed the immigrants ‘ became 
enfeebled by the voyage, and coming on shore for a few days would 
be the means of B georgia their health ; three days was not too 
long a time to find out where it would be most beneficial for them 
to goto. They would be better judges of localities, of the places 
of residence among their own countrymen, and what employer 
was or was not to be trusted. This was only due to the 
immigrant.” Mr. Burnley, however, was of a different opinion. 
He believed the whole of the feeling upon the subject arose out 
of competition ; those who had been unsuccessful in obtaini 
labourers felt rather sore, whilst those who had been succ 
were equally elated.” The African emigrants, he observed, 
“scarcely knew when they landed the nature of the work a, Soa 
be required to perform”—therefore it was unnecessary for them to 
land before they were engaged, and useless to have a house 
open for their reception on arrival. But this was not the 
true reason. Mr. Burnley, after stating that there were thirteen 
African settlements in the island, asks, ‘“‘ What was to prevent 
these parties from communicating with their countrymen imme- 
diately on arrival? And they could hold out higher inducements than 
any planter—they could offer African society, and lazy indepen- 
dence :” therefore keep them on board the emigrant ships until 
they are carried off to Mr. ie ie plantations—therefore lock 
them up in the premises of Messrs. Losh, Spiers, and Co., “ till they 
are disposed of’—therefore bind them by indentures to which they 
are no parties, until the discipline of the planter shall have tamed 
“‘the savages,” and subdued “the spirit of clanship known to 
exist amongst the African tribes,” ; 

In reply to Mr. Burnley, the solicitor-general remarked, “ it 
had been said, that, by opening the proposed establishment, it 
would allow of the immigrant being enticed away by his friend 
and countryman, who was a squatter: that might be supposed to 
be an inconvenience, but, ‘on the other hand, were they to deprive 
the immigrant of consulting and advisin 
landing?” His reasons for een e resolution were as 
follows :—“ First, as regarded the immigrant who was obliged to. 
accept the first offer, he had no time rg him to decide ; but, if 
he had two or three days to look about him, and was well fed, 





the ordinance, and to 


with his friends on . 
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and comfortably | he would be able to examine (si 
Next, as regarded the planter; it was hard upon the distant 
planter that, before he had time to make his offer, the labourer was 


snapped up,’ and they had something to complain of that no 
time was given them. Lastly, as regarded the community ; it 
was a duty to those paying largely for immigration purposes, that 
nothing should be done to disgust the immigrant on his arrival, 
and they had a right to see that all that was necessary should be done 
for his comfort.” There is common sense and justice in these 
remarks. The attorney-general, in defence of himself and his 
clients, Messrs. Burnley and Losh, made a desperate effort to 
maintain his position; but the motion of the collector of the 
customs was carried by six to three, the minority who voted against 
it being the triumvirate referred to. 

It will be seen from the foregoing extracts, that free African 
emigration to Trinidad has been nominal, not real; that the 
basest advantage has been taken of the ignorance and helplessness 
of the immigrants by the leading men of the colony ; and that these 


same men would perpetuate the system under which they have 


thriven. May we not add, that we owe the prospect of a better 
state of things rather to the quarrels, than to the sense of justice, 
existing among the planters ! 

In closing these remarks we must not omit to state, that Mr. 
Burnley and his party, under the pretence of preventing squatting 
on the crown lands, are making an attempt to dislodge those, who, 
under the present laws on the subject, are permitted to occupy 
them. We shall return to this important subjeet in our next. 


WEST INDIA MAILS. « 

The advices from the West Indies by the Solway are, from Barbados and 
Demerara the 2nd of November, and from Jamaica the 3rd of that month. 
The Jamaica papers give the proceedings at the opening of the Legislative 
Assembly, on the 25th of October. His Excellency the Governor delivered 
a long speech, in which be paid a high tribute of applause to his predecessor, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe. The governor bears testimony to the tranquil state 
of the colony, and it is allowed that the complaints about the want of 
labour had gradually subsided. The proceedings respecting the proposed 
reduction of the sugar duties we have inserted elsewhere. We quote from 
the Morning Journal, the following gratifying, but—placed in juxta-position 
with the planter-evidence lately given before the commons committee—very 
extraordinary statement. 

“ The seasons have been favourable, and in some parts exceedingly 
abundant--much more so than is desirable to many. The complaints 
which poured in upon us at one time respecting the want of labour have 
gradually subsided, and are now scarcely heard. Many, however, still 
think that several of the sugar-properties must be thrown up, in consequence 
of their not paying their expenses. These properties never paid their con- 
tingencies, even during slavery. The sooner they are abandoned, therefore, 
the better, because the labour now unprofitably expended upon them might 
be profitably devoted to the cultivation of other estates. It is evident, and 
the opinion must contiaue to gain ground, that the abandonment of old and 
worn-out estates will benefit the colony, and is not, as some suppose, an 
evil that is to he dreaded. The number of labourers in the market of the 
district will be increased, and labour will be more plentiful, if it be not 
cheaper. The gross amount of the staples will also be increased by that 
labour being applied in the cultivation of a more grateful soil. So far from 

ing alarmed at the prospect of a great many estates being thrown out 
of cultivation, we regard that circumstance as an extremely favourable one, 
where the poverty of the land is the cause of the abandonment. Every 
estate of this character thrown up is equivalent to an importation of as 
many immigrants as there were labourers employed upon it, with the 
further advantage of there being no expense incurred in the conveyance of 
them, which there would be were the increase occasioned by importations 
from abroad. The large increase which has taken place in the exports of 
the staples this year is very cheering, especially when we are enabled 
to add the anticipation of a still greater increase in the amount of the 
coming crops. Indeed, so favourable a view do some agriculturists take 
of the present and future prospects of the island, that they are no longer 
disposed to contend ra alteration in sugar-duties, and are willing that 
the government should deal with those duties, merely securing to them a 
certain amount of protection.” : 

The Guiana Times states, in the summary for the packet, that 
the weather is most propitious, and sugar making nearly universal ; the 
money market beginning to revive under the influence of augmented 
e tions ; but, in opposition to two of his contemporaries, he denies 
t this year’s crop will equal that of 1841. Two plantations had been 
—namely, one sugar plantation for 81,000 dollars, and a business- 
in Water-street for 10,000 dollars, which are looked upon as symp- 
of returning confidence. 

The Freeman’s Sentinel contains the following :—“ Certain par- 
ties, immigration-mad, have been endeavouring to qualify themselves for 
fourteen 2 ipa transportation to a penal colony, by entering into an agree- 
ment with a captain of a ship in London, to proceed to the Gold Coast to 
eter. ce apap to Guiana; but mark, reader, these labourers were to be 
ure. as slaves, and then manumitted. This having come to the 
ears of his Excellency the governor, he communicated the same to Lord 
Stanley, who immediately submitted the matter to the law officers of the 
crown for their opinion; his lordship very properly assuming that such a 
transaction would infringe the slave-trade abolition acts, and subject the 
ies so offending to the penalties of those laws. The following is the 
opinion of the law officers :— : 

“In obedience to your lordship’s commands we have taken this case 
into consideration, and have the honour to report that we are of opinion, 
That the purchase of slaves upon the Gold Coast, notwithstanding they 
shoald be jately afterwards emancipated and brought into a state of 

, and, with their own concurrence, to British Guiana, would be 
; and that the parties engaged in the transaction would be guilty of 









an ment of the Statute 5, Geo. 4, chap. 113, and be liable to the 
pains and penalties thereby imposed. 

‘s The 
olared to 


of slaves are, by the 10th section of that statute, de- 
felons, and liable to transportation for fourteen years. 


couragement of slavery was probably intended in part with a yiew ta 
promote the civilization of Africa, and it is manifest that, as far as the pur- 
chase of slaves is mischievous by inducing those who deal in them to 
procure them in order that they may be purchased, the mischief is the 
same ,whether they be emancipated or continued in a state of slavery. But, 
whether or not these were the views and this the policy of the legislature, 
we are of opinion that the purchase of slaves, even to set them free, is. 
unlawful.—We have the honour, &c. &c. &c., 
‘* (Signed) “ J. Dopsoy. 
“* Freperick Potiock.” 





Haytrt.—The House of Assembly in Jamaica have unanimously 
passed two resolutions, in order to obtain from the government the removal 
of the impediment yet existing to British trade with Hayti. 

The Manifeste, a Pietau- Prints paper, of the 25th of September, con- 
tains an article on this subject, which is transferred into the Jamaica 
Morning Journal. The following is an extract:—‘‘It is great and joy- 
ous intelligence which we have this day to announce to our fellow- 
citizens—the ports of Jamaica arg at length open to Haytien commerce; 
our flag may now, without the least danger, float upon the breeze in any 
and all the ports of that English colony. * - ' There is for 
Hayti in this opening of the ports of Jamaica a double interest. First, 
the citizen-cultivators, meeting with a great outlet for the provisions which 
they produce with so much facility, will be enabled to extend their cul- 
tivation, and thus obtain a comfortable livelihood. So much for the 
physical advantage. With relation to the moral, it will be immense. 
Civilization has marched with rapid strides in Jamaica, * od -. 
The contact of the people of Hayti with the inhabitants of Jamaica cannot 
be otherwise than profitable to the former; they must necessarily return 
to their country with more enlightened and enlarged ideas. While observ- 
ing how, with the aid of the press, of education, and freedom, the English 
government has caused this colony to progress, and rendered it an object 
of admiration, the Haytiens will insensibly lose the old ideas to which they 
have been accustomed, and put away from them, as something injurious 
and fatal, all those prejudices which they have cherished against the press 
and liberal ideas. They will comprehend that without liberty the deve- 
lopment of the intelligence of a nation is nearly impossible ; that industry 
and commerce cannot progress without it; that liberty, in fact, is that 
which constitutes the happiness of nations, On every side, then, the 
opening of the ports of Jamaica is favourable to the Haytien nation.” 
Mavritivs.—The Cerneén of the 2nd of August extracts from 
the Fort St. George Gazette, of the 17th of June, the draft of the intended 
order in council for regulating emigration to Mauritius. It was to be taken 
into further consideration at the first meeting of the council after the 5th 
of September. The regulations seem stringent enough on paper; but we 
have yet the recorded opinion of a high Indian functionary, that no regula- 
tions will prevent crimping and kidnapping in India, The number of 
women to accompany each cargo of emigrants is to be left entirely to the 
discretion of the governor-general. Thé Cerneén makes a reasonable com- 
plaint against the government at Mauritius, first for what it has done, in 
recommending Mr. Anderson, whoknows nothing of the Indian languages, 
to the post of protector of immigrants ; and next for what it has not done, 
in providing no accommodation for the immigrants, whether healthy or sick, 
on their arrival. 
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“* It appeers to us that the words of the statute clearly include the case- 
of purchasing slaves even with a view to their emancipation. The dis-- 

















